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A BOSTON ARTIST AND HIS WORK 


Since the dawn of art in America, Massachusetts has contributed 
her share of artists, though she has yet to claim as hers an artist son 
trained exclusively 
within her schools. 
No one has come 
nearer to this than 
Edmund C. Tarbell. 

The family from 
which Edmund Tar- 
bell descends has 
belonged to Massa- 
chusetts since early 
Colonial days. Park- 
man’s history tells 
of two of the family 
who were stolen by 
Indians, and by them 
adopted as members 
of the tribe. These 
boys, after years of 
life among their cap- 
tors, were rescued 
and taken to the 
home of the white 
men, but refused to 
be bound by the re- 
straints of civiliza- 
tion and returned to 
E. C. TARBELL, FROM A DRAWING BY ELIOT KEEN the life they had 

known. This love of 
personal liberty is not an unknown quantity in those who prefer the 
decorum of society. 

There was never a time since the subject of this sketch was old 
enough to use a pencil that he did not know what he wanted to do 
with it. He went to school like his mates and enjoyed the same 
things that they did, only he saw more in nature than they, and often 
contributed to their pleasure by sketches of persons w hom they both 
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knew. Mr. Tarbell never had an experience in one kind of life before 
he ‘‘chose the better part.’”’ He was an artist from so strong a con- 
viction that he could be nothing else. 

When school days were over the study of art began. For several 
years he worked at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston until he was 
advised that he would gain more by foreign study. Then he put 
himself under the direction of Julian in Paris, with whom he worked 
for several years. For 
eleven years he has 
been in Boston, one of 
the first among the art 
circle there, and a 
teacher in the School 
of Fine Arts where 
once he studied. 

Were it not that 
Mr. Tarbell stands so 
high as an artist, he 
would be more heard 
of as a teacher. He 
has a faculty of stirring 
his pupils’ ambition and 
opening their eyes so 
that they may see, and 
these qualifications are 
rare, especially when 
combined with the artis- 
tic temperament; but 
his teaching ability is 
so overshadow ed by his 
artistic nature and 
achievements that it is 
spoken of only by those ' 
who appreciate what he iis oman’ 
is thus giving them. ; 

Like many another, PORTRAIT BY E. C. TARBELL 
Mr. Tarbell once 
planned to be an illustrator; but when he cut free from his leading 
strings he found himself unable to express in black and white alone 
what he wished to convey. The feeling for color is so strong in him 
that he must use it, and it is as a colorist that Mr. Tarbell excels. 
His reproductions in black and white fail to do him justice since they 
cannot convey the shades and tints to which he is so sensitive and 
which his brush displays exquisitely. His nudes have flesh tints like 
the living model. Few artists are as skillful in giving that life-like 
tone to the figure which makes these paintings so noticeable. His 
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MY SISTER LYDIA 
BY E. C. TARBELL 
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eye for graceful figures is evident in the poses of his subjects. In 
his world there are no women with angles where curves should be. 
Mr. Tarbell’s reputation has grown gradually, and the appreci- 
ation of his brother artists has been one of the greatest factors in its 
growth. From his first full-length to his latest work his brothers in 
art have been generous with their praise. Soon after his return from 


IN THE ORCHARD, BY E. C. TARBELL 


Paris he painted a full-length portrait of the lady who afterward 
became his wife. This picture brought him membership in the Soci- 
ety of American Artists, as well as the commendation of critics. This 
was the first of the honors which have come to him in large measure. 
Mr. Tarbell says, ‘*The best of all that comes to an artist and the only 
thing that really means anything to him is to have some other artist 
say, ‘That's a good thing of yours.’ Whena man goes out of his way 
to do this you feel that it means something, and it is worth much 
more than medals.” 
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Though not an impressionist pure and simple, he has a tinge of 
that nature which adds a charm te his work. He paints with much 
freedom, and his paintings have imagination even when they show 
but one figure or head. ‘‘The Girl in the Black Hat” shows this. 
She is something more than a pretty girl whose beauty, as the old 
proverb says, ‘‘is only skin deep.” One who gazes on her feels that 
hers comes from within as well as from the. surface. <A portrait 
which does not catch something of the soul as well as the mere phys- 





GIRL WITH AZALEAS, BY E. C. TARBELL 


ical likeness, never is really satisfactory, and so any figure painting 
must suggest the inner nature if it would please the person who looks 
upon it. Only those pictures which have imagination can do this. 

Mr. Tarbell has exhibited at all the prominent art exhibits in the 
country, usually by request of the managers. He also exhibited at 
the International Art Exhibition in Venice, where he was asked by 
John S. Sargent to send something, and where his picture was well 
received oad was given a center on the line and was very well spoken 
of by the Italian critics. The picture, ‘‘Girl in Pink and Green,’ 
was afterward purchased by the Cincinnati Art Museum for their per- 
manent collection. 
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The picture, “‘An Arrangement in Pink and Gray,” a graceful work 
showing two sitting figures, was sold to John G. Johnston of Philadel- 
phia, whose gallery of old masters is the best private gallery in this 
country. The Philadelphia Art Club is the owner of ‘‘The Girl with 
the Ring,” and the School of Design in Providence, R. I., has a head 
which was exhibited there. At the Chicago Art Exhibit just held 
the artist has ‘‘A Study in Grays.” ‘‘The Girl with the Blue Veil,’ 
which was seen at a recent exhibition in Boston, is remarkable for the 
skillful way the transparency of the veil is suggested. Perhaps the 
best known of his pictures by the general public is that which won 
the Shaw prize, ** After the Bath.”” The color scheme in this is beau- 
tiful. The full-length nude figure against the soft pink pillows, the 
maid in her dark gown, make a whole that is most effective. This 
has been reproduced in lithograph, but though it gives a good study 
in composition, it loses very much when it loses color. 

‘My Sister Lydia” is a figure in a gray, flower-dotted muslin and 
a large muslin hat, with a background of soft black. 

‘*In the Orchard” was painted during Mr. Tarbell’s Paris days, and 
is interesting as showing the change in his plan of working since 
then. Now he rarely puts more than two figures into a painting 
often but one—but he expresses a great deal in that one. 

Mr. Tarbell was one of the ten painters who seceded from the 
Society of American Artists, feeling that something was to be gained 
by so doing, if only in the exaction made that each one of the ten 
should exhibit only his best work if he exhibited at all. Mr. Tarbell 
is one who never finds satisfaction close at hand, but keeps striving 
to reach it a little further on. His manner of working is his own. 
He makes no sketch of the picture, but composes it in his mind alone. 
Sometimes he draws a hand, a foot or a figure as a guide, but not as 
a copy, and in the picture there may be nothing at all like the sketch. 
It is as often to show what not to do as what to do. He is at pres- 
ent working on a half-length nude, back view, so posed that the 
curves of the figure from crown to waist are beautiful. This will be 
his winter’s work. Mr. Tarbell, above most other artists, proves 
that “‘beauty is its own excuse for being,” and has given it a perma- 
nent place on canvas, though he says there is quite as much beauty in 
imperfection as in that which follows all the rules laid down by the 


masters. All that which is true to its own end and purpose has a 
beauty of its own, according to his dictum, which seems wise and 
true. Dora M. MorreE.t. 








THE LAYTON ART GALLERY OF MILWAUKEE 


Mr. Frederick Layton of Milwaukee has built for himself a monu- 
ment while still full of warm life. He need not follow the example 
of that gentleman who caused to be inscribed upon his portrait the 
legend: ‘‘Lord, keep my memory green,’’ because Milwaukee will 
never forget him. 

The building called ‘‘The Layton Art Gallery,” on Jefferson Street, 
near by all that is good in the city, is built in an ornate, classical 
style, fine proportions, and is elaborate, though chaste, in ornamenta- 
tion. The spacious galleries are well appointed and lighted, the whole 
making a most happy impression upon the visitor. 

Naturally American art interests us most to begin with, and there 
are upwards of forty examples, all of the so-called ‘‘old school,” if we 
may except George Inness, who is a product of the Barbizon group, 
and Harry Chase, Quartley, Wyant and Gay, who represent no new 
movement. The exhibition shows no example of the innovators 
represented by the ‘‘impressionists’’ of various kinds; the disciples of 
Whistler, Monet and the Munich ‘‘Secessionists.” The people of 
Milwaukee are reputed conservative, and like the appellation; there- 
fore this museum is fittingly conducted to please those for whom it 
exists. It is well that many pictures closely identified with early 
American art history should find a home somew here. The ‘‘Hudson 
River School” should be honored. The painters of thirty years ago 
were talented men who painted according to their lights and the lights 
of their patrons. All painters should and must do this, as is proved 
in every age not excepting ours. 

The largest canvas of this honorable old school is by Regis 
Gignoux, the Frenchman, who having accumulated his little fortune, 
returned to lay his bones in mother soil. It is called ‘‘New Hamp- 
shire Mountains,” and the motive may have been found in any White 
Mountain section. One is supposed to be standing ona high shelf 
looking into a deep valley and out to a distance of other mountains. 
It is most natural and impressive. Putting aside all prejudices regard- 
ing subtle harmonies of colors or the art that strives to be simply 
artistic, this is a beautiful work, and it makes the spectator feel the 
vastness of the earth’s upheaval and that he is in the midst of the 
wilderness. Not having seen this little rotund Frenchman’s work for 
some years, I am surprised to observe how thoroughly it is in accord 
with that of all the American painters of the sixties; ‘the same atten- 
tion to details, the same niggled foliage, the same grandiose composi- 
tion arranged by the same rules. It is so like that of the Harts or 
A. B. Derand or Thomas Cole, the father of the American branch of the 
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school. The foreground is crowded with tumbling brook, logs, rocks, 
little plants, and here is that too diminutive figure, made small in 
order to increase the magnitude of the cliffs. Oh! they all did it! 
The lighted foreground fills just one-half of the frame’s front, and con- 
trasts with the other half which is a deep, dark valley nearly unbroken; 
a good enough rule, but it was a rule. One wonders that a French- 
man could so take upon himself the mantle of the English painters of 





INTERVIEWING THE MEMBER, BY ERSKINE NICOL 


the time. It must be remembered that these rules did not originate 
on this side the water. All this was not, as some assert, the original 
American school. England got it from Italy and gave it to us. The 
two pictures by Vicat Cole, R. A., prove this, and almost any other 
old R. A.’s work will reveal the same. It is well that two pictures 
by Vicat Cole are here for the tracing of pedigree. Certainly a 
museum should be a book of history. These pictures are as usual 
harvest scenes—true to fact, pretty, tender in color, thin and wiry in 
painting and overloaded with detail, the composition following the 
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rule. But they are very charming, too. These two harvest pictures 
hang on either side of Erskine Nicol’s ‘‘Interviewing the Member,” a 
large work, elaborately finished and most true in its story-telling. A 
characteristic English gentleman, in red riding coat, is talking to a 
group of rustics. There seems to be a misunderstanding which ;is 


_ 





THE WOOD GATHERERS, BY JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE 


well expressed in the characterful faces. The steward, with quill pen 
in mouth, is evidently indignant because the rustics have dispute with 
so great a gentleman. Just above this is a very large example of the 
Scandinavian A. Normann’s fiord scenes, a midnight sunset. The 
loaded paint, bold brush work, simple composition and strong color 
contrast strangely with Vicat Cole’s timidities. 

Returning to the American pictures from this study of resem- 
blances and contrasts, we find two (placed in honor) painted by the 
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distinguished Hudson-Riverists, A. B. Durand and Kensett; on the 
way glancing at works by Bolton Jones, McCord and Wyant, who, 
not being of this school, are interesting for comparison, and we wonder 
if the Jones pictures have darkened since they left the easel. Durand, 
many years National Academy president, made pretty pictures, 
always by this old rule. Here are the big stones in the foreground, 
one dominating, and the brook, and the half light, half dark in front, 
all the details of sticks and logs and niggled foliage, and the vista of 
mountains. Pendant to it hangs the Kensett. He was the most 
talented and traveled of all this group. In this picture the Hudson 
is exchanged for the Lakes of Killarney, but the foreground came 
from the same box of studio properties and includes the tiny touches 
in trees and the big stone resting on the edge of the frame. But 
there is talent here and refined color. This picture could hang beside 
any other, however strong, nor suffer from the contact. The feeling 
of distance across the plain and the lake adds dignity to the high 
mountains, and these are well modeled. 

A large Bastien-Lepage, ‘‘The Wood Gatherer,” though large and 
strong, does not injure the Kensett. It is a beautiful example. Why 
does it look so ‘‘solid?” To use a studio phrase, why does every- 
thing ‘‘exist?” Doubtless because he painted it out of doors on the 
spot. Frenchmen show the drill of the school, and Bastien was— 
well we all know that he was a schoolman and more. A peasant 
bends under his burden of firewood as he walks through scattered 
shrubbery, the kind so often seen on the edge of a French wood, 
while a careless child gathers flowers—work and play, age and youth. 
Near by is a product of the German school by the Norwegian, 
L. Munthe. He commenced to paint snow scenes in Diisseldorf about 
1873, having an immediate success because of originality. Here is a 
wide plain, under sodden snow, traversed by black, wet fences, all 
under a silvery sky and rising moon. Alfred Parsons, whose work 
illustrates charmingly one of our leading magazines, claims attention 
directly beside these. Framed in a most original and tasteful manner, 
his picture shows green slopes bordering a brooklet; the wonderful 
English winter green so exciting the admiration of travelers in that 
island of soft rain and mild frosts. A few bare fruit and forest trees 
contrast with this green and harmonize with the gray sky—green and 
gray. One feels the presence of the trained painter; the grass grows 
ona bank modeled by the anatomy of the earth beneath. On this 
wall is a pretty little Bierstadt, Rock y Mountains viewed from Colo- 
rado plains, the foreground occupied by cottonwoods and an Indian 
encampment on a river bank. It is “‘sweet’’ and timid. Beside it is 
a snow scene by Castres, a Swiss; a plain traversed by wounded men 
and ambulances. The Red-Cross officer seeks his route by means of 
a pocket map. The painting is scholarly and strong. 


Genre pictures abound, such as Burton Barber’s ‘‘Wake U pt” 
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child to whom a little white dog gives morning greeting, all white and 
flesh color; and ‘‘The Broken Bank,”’ by Bokelmann, the Diissel- 
dorfer, and a well-known picture. The painter has quite escaped from 
the old legends of this school and everything is gray in tone, the 
stone building and gray street being in quiet tones, throwing out the 
dark figures. Men and women of every class are gathered with 
anxious faces before the doors of the defunct financial institution. 
The characters, the clothes and the tonality are all well treated; much 
better than the customers of the bank seem to have been. 

‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,”’ by George H. Boughton, a six-foot 
long canvas, is a landscape with principal figures (about fourteen 
inches high only) in the foreground and many small ones beyond. 
The landscape is certainly very Leonean in composition. It repre- 
sents a wide plain over which are scattered detached bits of herbage 
and fruit trees in blossom. Bey an is a small walled town, past which 
the pilgrims are filing. In the immediate foreground are five distinct 
points of interest—a girl who stands by a well on extreme left, then 
two girls seated who have been to the well, and in the center a group 
of three: girl, friar and man, in good clothes; near by three more 
bunched together, all flanked on the extreme right by a monk pray- 
ing at a shrine. To somewhat disguise this figure a blossoming tree is 
thrown asa veil over it. It is a really good picture, though one is 
inclined to cut out each group and throw away the superabundant 
canvas. But each painter is his own law-maker. J. G. Brown shows 
two nice boys in *‘A Cosy Corner,” and in this case he has not painted 
‘brown,’ as it is cool in color. 

At the end of the main gallery hangs a noble canvas by Van 
Marcke. A solitary yellow cow stands in a meadow canal. The 
landscape is perfectly flat, having no background but a stormy sky. 
On the left a dark spot is created by means of those little canal locks 
so common in Holland. This picture has been frequently reproduced, 
but the black and white gives no idea of the full, rich tones in grass 
and cow. Next this superb work is, rightly, a moderately large Mun- 
kacsy. On a divan a lady and her child contemplate an armful of 
kittens, the old cat regarding interestedly the performance. It is 
similar in subject to his well-known ‘‘Two Families,” though this is 
called ‘‘The Rivals,”” possibly a title not exple ined by the picture. 
The red background and rug on the floor are in contri ast with a green 
palm and greenish porti¢re against which the white garments show 
well. Luscious in color, it keeps well beside the Van Marcke, and 
contrasts str angely with the very gray and long time ago painted 
Boughton, ‘The Departure of the May flower,” which hangs next it. 
This latter is widely known by the engraving dear to many homes. 

To the left of the large Van Mz urcke is a Munich picture by Profes- 
sor Holmberg, ‘‘The Latest Acquisition,” large and minutely finished. 
A cardinal sits behind a table admiring an elaborately wrought cup. 
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Everything is in the size of nature; background of picture-hung wall, 
books, caskets and properly rumpled tablecloth. The flesh is loosely 
handled, though the still life is hard and overwrought. However, 
this latter is a matter of taste; if well enough, then let us not dare to 
criticise. The cardinal red I much prefer to Vibert’s, as everything 
is so harmonious. Over this (and why not more honorably placed?) 





"THE LATEST ACQUISITION, BY PROF. AUGUST HOLMBERG 


is a Constable (two feet long) which, though not one of his very impor- 
tant works, is a fine landscape. How truly is Constable the father of 
the Barbizon school! Imagine a cross between Daubigny and Rous- 
seau! Only a broadly handled spot of trees and ground against a 
windy sky, it has but little subject. But what a sky! what brush 
work! what color! Looking at this God-born painter’s work I turn 
back to read what has been written of some other painters and find 
that there were laudatory adjectives used there; so let us use none 
here, as their commonplaceness might detract from this glory. The 
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delightful little Cazin next this is very like it in tone, but painted with 
less fling, and Mauve keeps good company, in deeper tones than we 
sometimes see. Quite different is a very small (nine inches) Buch- 





AT THE FOUNTAIN, BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


binder, ‘‘The Astronomer,” as finished as finished as can be; dark 


except for the face and gray books. A picture seven feet long, by 
Julien Dupré insists upon attention. The sheep, black dog and gray- 
coated shepherd work dark on the silver-green landscape. A senti- 
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ment of repose pervades the scene. It is painted for the sake of 
painting; a sufficient reason for doing it. 

Very properly, ‘‘At the Fountain,” by the late Royal Academy 
president, occupies the center of a wall. Compared with much of 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s work, this example is superb. Perhaps I do 
wrong in making any comparisons, so good is it. Of course, those 
who dislike this ultra-academic style will have none of it, but that 
will not injure his standing. A single figure in classic costume, 
studiously draped, as the painter’s custom was, stands against white 
marble. The delicately painted head and silken auburn hair (suppos- 
ing it might be silk) are very simply treated, and relieved against a 
disturbed strip of landscape—that is, the picture is variegated above 
and a simple white below. As the drapery is a very pale bronze- 
toned stuff without texture, and everything is light, the painter has 
secured his accent by means of two black classic vases, one on either 
side and against the white marble. One vase is draped in deep purple 
and the other in very dark blue. The brush work is invisible. He 
certainly was a master of the mechanic’s art of smooth painting. The 
color is subtle, unusually so. It has been said of Sir Frederick that 
he was a musician, that he also talked Greek, and he even painted. 
Now for a contrast right here; an ébauche by Corot of considerable 
size. ‘‘Tone! tone!’ one says. Corot’s pictures were complete from 
the first hour’s work to the last, so well did he keep them in hand. 
This beautiful sketch leaves nothing to be desired; more paint might 
not improve it. Following next is Bouguereau, with life-sized 
figures, ‘‘Homer and His Guides,” from the salon of 1874. One 
rarely sees such deep tones as this in his recent work. The shadow 
side of the faces is decidedly dark; the blue drapery, still darker, 
sustains this and clears it. Altogether it reminds one of the older 
Munich school. Having no intention of in the slightest degree dis- 
paraging this fine work, I speak of these things from an artist’s point 
of view and as interesting to note. I find the picture remarkably juicy 
and from the artist’s best period. The contrast in the reposeful 
expression of the blind man as compared with the look of fear in the 
boy guide’s face as he regards the fierce and threatening dogs is finely 
done. Beyond are naked and threatening wild men. 

A good example of Schreyer’s dashing horses and brown tones leads 
on toa picture that one sees to be Spanish at a glance, because of the 
quick, nervous fling of the brush, the very, very clever manipulation— 
a sort of butterfly touch. In this, ‘‘The Surrender of the Moors at 
Granada,” by Pradilla, the King Ferdinand, all in red and seated on a 
chestnut horse red caparisoned, is just beyond Isabella, mounted on a 
gray charger and dressed in a green embroidered robe. All about 
are richly-clad attendants. Leading the opposite group is the Moor, 
Boabdil, in dark maroon garments, and beyond is Granada City. 
Next comes the largest D. Ridgway Knight that I have ever seen. It 
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is over eight feet long. Our American-Parisian does not always 
equal this in color and execution, and he certainly painted for glory 


this time, perhaps winning more than a little. The subject is one we 
know—a peasant man and two girls supposedly talking by the river- 
side. Now another American keeps up the dimensions. The late 


Arthur Quartley, marine painter, takes us out on the North River, 
from whence we look over a mass of gayly decked shipping (it being 
the Queen’s birthday) to the lower part of the city of New York, 
which is quite correct in outlines for the date—that is, about twenty 
years ago. While at marines, we will look at Mesdag’s big canvas, a 
great expanse of sky and narrow strip of water interrupted by several 
Dutch fishing-boats, and also a similar work in tone and composition, 
though more pretty and less powerful, by his pupil, Harry Chase, 
who promised so much when called away. 

‘‘Im Spittal Garten,” nearly ten feet long, by Frithjof Smith, and 
in the modern Munich manner, has many excellent figures, the princi- 
pal group being a family party enjoying that which we know little 
of—an out-of-doors meal. Several generations, from granny to infants, 
seem to be in no way connected with the poor invalids creeping 
about the background, who do not look as if they could enjoy a meal 
like these. The workmanship is good enough for any painter to 
boast of. Directly beside it is a picture by Jarves McEntee of New 
York, now many years dead and unknown to the present generation. 
It is his ‘‘The Melancholy Days Have Come,” over again, reddish- 
brown late autumn. It is pleasant to see this old school so well 
housed. He was, however, never an ultra-Hudson-Riverist. 

The honor place in the south gallery is given to Merle’s *‘ Beatrice 
and Benedick,” an example of good stuff and armor painting. <A 
woman in yellow satin talks to a man in steel cuirass and dull red 
tunic with fur coat, all set off by a blue gown beyond. It is a fine 
museum picture. Next to it we find Alma Tadema. Some one is 
presenting a bronze statue to many interested onlookers in various 
groups seated or standing in the court of a Roman house, such an one 
as we can reconstruct from the study of Pompeii’s ruins. All that has 
made Tadema famous is in this picture—fine drawing and textures 
and good flesh. An example of the late George Inness, painted in 
1890, a small, rich work, shows very dark trees and a vista with red 
sunset. And going on, we come to an old friend of many years ago, 
Eastman Johnson’s ‘‘Old Stagecoach.” The old red hulk is in 
retirement, bereft of its wheels and ‘‘down on its marrow-bones,”’ as 
Verdant Greene used to say. The children play at stagecoaching, and 
one is driving a team of six of both sexes and colors. There are the 
steady ones, the kicker and the saucy black mare ready for any freak, 
and the passengers climb in for their imaginz ury journey. The paint- 
ing, while not strong, is well done, and the im: iwination displayed calls 
for high praise. Space fails to speak at length of Verbockhoven’s 
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silken sheep, of Baron Leys, of Blaise Desgoffe, of Jules Goupil or 
even of two goats by Rosa Bonheur, or of Hugo Salmson or Otto 
Von Thoren, or the American Frank Millet, or James Hart. Tissot 
has ‘‘ London Visitors,” and Frith is represented, and Sir John Gilbert, 
Thomas Hicks, Wordsworth Thompson and Edward Gay in a fine 
Westchester County scene. Here are Weeks, Roybet, Caesar DeCock, 
Artz, Thomas Hill, Defregger, Clays, Conture, the Achenbachs both, 
Vollon, and so on to one hundred and sixty-four numbers, besides 
some good marble sculptures, among them Hiram Power’s well-known 
‘Prosperine.” 

Eastman Johnson’s full-length portrait of Mr. Layton is a strong 
work, and the honored patron of this noble museum stands there for 
all time surveying that of which he may well be proud as we all are. 

JAMEs WILLIAM Parrison. 


ON SOME MINIATURES, BY MISS 
MARTHA S. BAKER 


Of all objects of art and 
adornment in the home none 
finds a nearer place with the 
appreciative than a_ beautiful 
miniature. Unlike the life-sized 
portrait in oil that stares all 
comers in rudeness out of coun- 
tenance, with the suggestive 
inquiry, ‘‘Who is this intruder?” 
the miniature invites and draws 
one to it, the translucent and 
opalescent tones fascinate and 
make us reluctant to remove our 
gaze. The ivory, warm, creamy 
and = semi-polished, delicately 

MISS DOROTHY VANDERPOEL glazed with dainty touch into 
soft transparent chromatic grays, 

breathes as of some perfumed flower in the form and countenance of 
some fair being. The miniature, of all forms of portraiture, is the 
most intimate; it is for the individual; it carries with it a spell of 
romance from its very intimacy, and hence figures often in romantic 
literature and poetic lore. Miniatures have received but slight atten- 
tion on the part of our artists, many claiming lack of knowledge of 
the requirements. The requirements artistically or intellectually in 
a work of art are always the same; it is technically that they vary 
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with change of implement and material. A light, dainty touch, 
exquisite tenderness in color and tone, and character in form and 
action are the elementary requisites for achieving success in the art of 
painting on ivory. 

It is the realization of these requirements that gives the miniatures 
by Miss Baker their high artistic value. Through the haze of opal- 
escent tones one distinguishes the strongly interpreted character of 





MISS EMMA LOU GIFFIN 


her sitter, combining the utmost delicacy of color treatment with 
forceful understanding of form. Her severe academic training, added 
to her diversity of insight in seizing with equal readiness the charm of 
color in baby hood or the strongly marked head of old age, mark rare 
resources in the painting of portraits. Miss Baker’s miniatures are 
more than mere ornaments; they are true portraits in the highest 
sense, though the consciousness is never absent that they are portraits 
in miniature and must possess their every artistic and technical quality. 
Not the least interesting fact about Miss Baker’s career is that artis- 
tically she belongs exclusively to Chicago, never having studied else- 
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where than at the Art Institute. The appreciation of Miss Baker's 
talent and ability on the part of the institute authorities led, several 
years ago, to her filling a position as instructor there of drawing, which 
she still holds. Miss Baker is now occupied with a number of com- 
missions as the outcome of her recent exhibition of miniatures. 


J. H. VANDERPOEL. 





MOTHER AND CHILD MASTER VIRGIL OLDBERG 


| These miniatures are at present on exhibition at the Loan Collec- 
tion of Portraits—Academy of Design, New York.—Ed. | 
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SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 


One of the encouraging signs of an increased interest in art is the 
activity in many of our larger cities toward schoolroom decoration. 
Societies are formed for this one object, while many people and clubs 
are offering assistance and advice. There was held rece ntly at the 
Art Institute of C hicago a very interesting exhibition of prints, photo- 
graphs, engravings, etc., that were chosen for schools of the different 
grades. It was well chosen, and most of the material would be inter- 
esting and instructive if not in some cases overly decorative. <A 
great deal has been said and will be said about the advisability of 
using classic examples rather than more immediately instructive and 
characteristic examples of art. 

It is important th: it national art and national history and national 
men should have a very important place, provided the art that 
expresses it is good; otherwise it would be at least safer to go back 
to the old masters and the regulation standards in sculpture, architec- 
ture and painting. The vitality of impression comes from things near 
and known rather than from things remote and unknown, however fine 
otherwise. 

Color is a very great agent toward interesting children, but good 
things in color are hard to find and expensive. <A successful attempt 
has been made in C hicago to copy (and on a larger scale sometimes) 
well-known works, which, when framed, make a very effective pic- 
ture. Even these are prohibitive in price, while the supply is limited. 

The idea of making a series of colored pictures, using important 
events in American history for subjects and treating them in a broad, 
poster-like fashion, has much to commend it. Miss Blanche Ostertag 
has begun on such a series, and the first one is reproduced in this 
number of BrusH AND PENCIL. 

They will be printed by lithography in eight impressions, in colors 
restful and attractive to the eye; twenty-six by thirty-two inches in 
size, sufficiently large to hang above a blackboard or molding, and thor- 
oughly good in national sentiment, broad in mass, and strong and 
simple in effect, interesting to pupils and adults. 

The publishers of Brusn AND PENCIL are interested in this ques- 
tion of school decoration, as it is directly in line with the work of this 
magazine, and will publish these pictures, in the hope of aiding the 
cause in a manner hitherto impossible. 

The price will be nominal. The pictures will be mounted on 
heavy pulp board and varnished, so that they may be nailed to the 
walls without framing if desired. 

[Not long ago we received the following from a friend in Aurora, 
and we add it to the above as another expression of the interest 
awakened in schoolroom decoration.—Ed. | 
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I have been wondering who are the greatest gainers from the art 
decorations in schools—the children, their teachers or members of 
the women’s clubs, who, perhaps, set the ball in motion? The benefit 
is not all on one side certainly. Teachers have been compelled to 
brush up in art matters in order to answer the questions of pupils. 
And are not club-women enabled to talk learnedly of Della Robbia, 
Thorwaldsen, Correggio and a score of other unpronounceable for- 
eigners, greatly to the admiration and wonder of some of us ordinary 
people? The beauty of it all is that they are entirely safe from cor- 
rection, be their mistakes ever so serious. 

I think the most significant sign of the times, and the most auspi- 
cious, is the fad, if you like, for schoolroom decoration. It repre- 
sents the line of cleavage between the commercialism of the past and 
the culture and refinement of the future. It is public recognition that 
beauty and sentiment have a practical value in the development of 
mankind, and should have a large place in education. It is notice- 
able, too, that in all this worship of the old masters and of the beau- 
tiful, cultivation of the true American spirit is not neglected. For 
we find in nearly every schoolroom the Madonna and Child, indica- 
tive of the religious life of the nation, and the calm features of the 
immortal Washington, that great exponent of our political faith. 

CHARLES PIERCE Burron. 

Aurora, Illinois. 
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LIFE THE ACCUSER 


If we may take the awards of the jury in this year’s exhibit at the 
Carnegie Galleries as fairly illustrative, and I believe that we may, 
it would seem that the standards which are the basis of what is gener- 
ally accepted as authoritative opinion in current art, are not such as 
will recommend themselves to people who think of human life as 
significant in itself and outside of its possibilities as an artistic effect. 

Undoubtedly there are excellencies in the five paintings officially 
distinguished that are hz ardly suggested in the black and white repro- 
ductions shown in the December number of BrusH AND PENCIL. 
Yet, leaving Mr. Tryon’s landscape and Mr. Weir’s ‘‘Roses’”’ out of 
the discussion, as they are not related to the question here raised, the 
other three pictures, in each of which the human figure is the prom- 
inent feature of the composition, give but the slightest impression of 
those things in life which lie under its textures and its dress. 

I think that the young lady in Childe Hassam’s *‘The Sea” would, 
if she could speak, say something like this: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Painter! pray 
why do you treat me so? It is very nice, so far as it goes, this deli- 
cious shimmery, out-of-door (‘plein air, I think you call it) effect; 
but you have forgotten that I sometimes think and am quite in the 
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habit of indulging i in some kind of feeling, and I now feel very angry 
with you, sir, for taking me so little seriously and as if I were only 
an effect.” ‘‘Ah! but a charming one,” the painter might urge in 
defense. Yet after all, human life, even in frills and by the sea, is 
felt by most of us, as something more than a thing for the air and the 
light to play with, and may quite reasonably, | think, protest to the 
art that takes but little or no account of its other significance and 
adaptabilities, ‘‘Why you treat me so?” 

The two figures in ‘‘The Window Seat,’ and the single one of 
‘*The Shepherd” acta fail in human interest. While intelligently 
disposed as mass and line, and skillfully painted as objects, as repre- 
sentations of life in any other than its purely superficial aspects, they 
have no claim to be distinguished. 

Let me be understood. I do not question the rightness of these 
awards from the point of view taken, but rather the rightness of this 
point of view. The question here raised is this: Has not human 
life, when treated in the foreground of a composition, not frankly 
decorative, but so conceived that we cannot escape a suggestion of 
what it means—as human life—has it not some claims to make of art 
that are not admitted in such judgments? Admitted, it seems to me 
inconceivable that there should not have been some pictures among 
those entering this competition more worthy of distinction than these 
selected. 

With all respect, then, to the qualities of ‘‘The Sea,” and to the 
skill with which ‘‘The Window Seat” and ‘‘The Shepherd” are 
painted, I submit that their interest is almost purely o objective, and 
that in his conception of the life that figures in them as the chief 
feature of their composition, the artist’s thought has not penetrated 
beyond its externals of form and textures and color. It may be 
answered that these things are what life ny means to the 
painter, and if by this it is meant that he must arrive at a measurable 
degree of mastery of these things first, I will reply—True. But if it 
is meant that life when it sits to the painter must first be stripped of 
all its high dignities of thought and feeling and become a series of 
painter’s models, then I say, even though these models be disposed 
and adapted to their environment with the finest art, that the answer 
is not a sufficient one. 

Let us rehabilitate life in our conception of its meaning for the 
artist, or how may we hope that our art will live, leaving out of the 
life it treats all in it that is enduring? Let us think somewhat less 
seriously of its color and dress and shape, and somewhat more seri- 
ously of some thought or feeling to be manifested by them. We may 
not hope until we do that our pictures will make a place for them- 
selves in those circles where life is understood as something more 
than an arrangement. Henry C. Payne. 

Anamosa, Iowa, December 13, 1898. 














SPRING, No. 63, BY L. H. MEAKIN 


THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY MR. L.H. MEAKIN 
IN CINCINNATI 


[Owing to the illness of Mr. L. H. Meakin, and the death of Mr. 
Julius. Dexter, late treasurer of the Cincinnati Museum Association, we 
are disappointed in not being able to give our readers an extended 
review of Mr. Meakin’s exhibition, which was so enthusiastically received 
by the art-lovers of his city. Mr. J. H. Gest, who was to write the 
article, has been so occupied by added duties that we are obliged 
to make a few quotations from ‘the press reviews .and the preface to 
the catalogue furnished by the artist himself. The exhibition will 
be transferred soon to St. Louis and possibly to other cities. —Id. 

Under the caption ‘‘ Foreword by the Artist,” Mr. Meakin has 
written some exceedingly interesting matter. It is well worth care- 
ful perusal and deliberate study, for it tells some modern, up-to-date 
facts: 

‘When an artist who uses ink instead of pigment—in other words 
an author—presents a work or a collection of works for the considera- 
tion of the public, it is a common custom to write a preface or intro- 
duction, in which he endeavors to bespeak the interest of his audience 
and to pave the way for a sympathetic consideration of what he has 
to offer; to give reasons, perhaps, for having done this or that, and to 
apologize, maybe, for shortcomings for which he probably more 
keenly than any one else is conscious. 

‘‘It seems to me, therefore, that an artist painter, as they wo suld 
say in almost any language but English, is equally justified in intro- 
ducing his own persone ality to the extent of saying something that 
may y bring about a better understanding of his aims. 

‘Artists are handic: apped, to a certain extent, by convention and 
tradition. They are often criticised to-day because they do not con- 
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fine themselves to following closely in the footsteps of the great and 
even some of the small painters of the past, notwithstanding that one 
element of the greatness of all the masters, old and modern, is the 
fact that they did not follow slavishly in the track of their predeces- 
sors, but found, each one, a pathway for himself. There is no doubt 
that we would be in a bad way did we not have them to refer to and 
lean upon, but it should be remembered that every artist, whether in 
poetry, painting, music, or any form of art, must have a song of his 
own to sing, or he has no claim to the title. Art, to have value, must 
be individual and creative. The oft-repeated quotation, ‘‘art is nature 
seen through a temperament,” is, or at least contains, a great truth. 

‘‘Our pictures, realistic or otherwise, no matter how conscientious 
they may be in the re- 
cording of facts, arethe 
impressions we gather 
from nature—not na- 
ture itself, or to be 
mistaken for it—and 
their artistic value, as- 
suming that there is 
an adequate technical 
knowledge, depends 
on the mental quality 
of the artist. If the 
mind is commonplace 
and material it will be 
that aspect of nature 
that will be most in 
evidence in the pic- 
ture, no matter how 
much executive skill 
the artist may possess. It is, in fact, sometimes unfortunate that in 
painting the representation or imitation of natural objects plays so 
important a part, the result of which is that the sentiment of nature, 
the thought or even the decorative value, that goes to make up the 
‘‘raison d’étre’’ of a picture, is often more or less lost sight of by the 
observer in looking to see in how far the artist has succeeded in the 
literal presentation of each particular object, thus mistaking the means 
for the end. 

‘*Whether I have found a song in nature loud enough to be heard 
above the hum of everyday life, and, if heard, whether it is worth 
listening to, is a question that cannot be decided by myself. I have 
always the hope, however, that something of the varied impres- 
sions made upon me by the different moods and aspects of nature 
may be felt by the observers of my pictures, and I have endeav- 
ored to render in each, as well as I could, the artistic truths that 
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impressed me as the most valuable and characteristic of the time and 
place. 

‘‘An artist makes many experiments and is uncertain at the time 
just what value they may possess, or in how far they may convey to 
others the sentiments of nature with which he was impressed ‘and 
which he has attempted to record. Fortunately for art the artist’s 
nature, and by that I mean all kinds of nature, animate and inanimate, 
has many aspects. In Colorado, for instance, where there is a great 
deal of sunlight, she usually appears exceedingly real and tangible. 
The rocks and mountains are very solid, the color is rich and positive, 
and the light brilliant; there is a spaciousness and largeness of form 
and line, and a dignity of arrangement, all peculiarly characteristic of 
the place and suggestive of large canvases. On the other hand, in 
Eden Park and in the vicinity of Cincinnati generally, while there is 
much that is very fine indeed in line and form, a very interesting and 
characteristic feature is the variety of peculiar atmospheric effects in 
which the smoke, incidental to a great city, plays its part. In fact, 
wherever I have worked, in Ohio, Colorado or New England, in Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Northern or Southern France, or the North Sea 
the Atlantic or the Mediterranean, each place, like every man we 
meet, has an individual character. 

‘*As regards the works in the present exhibition, some were done 
very deliberately and painstakingly, others as swiftly as I could use 
brush, point or pencil. Some were finished at once, others were gone 
over tw enty or more times. Some are shown because they seemed to 
have one quality, some because of another, but in each I attempted to 
express some essential characteristic of the time or place.” 


* %* * * * 


Mr. Meakin’s impressions of nature’s moods, as recorded in his 
pictures now on exhibition at the art museum, impress the critic as 
true ones, judged from the foregoing point of view. They are the true 
impressionistic pictures, and need no more apology for their being 
than do the paintings of Corot, Daubigny, Millet or Inness, or any 
pictures where the artist has drawn his inspiration and motive from 
nature, and viewing her as a whole, rather than inquiring into her 
separate parts, so that a beautiful harmony and balance of effect may 
prevail, has used forms and colors as the poet uses words—for art is 
a language—to express his conception of abstract beauty and sing his 
song of gladness or of peace. This soul language of the beauties of 
nature’s varying moods Mr. Meakin has expressed with rare skill. 

The grandeur and color of Colorado, the peace and restful quiet of 
Normandy and the beauty of color of our own Eden Park are all here, 
and as we walk through the gallery viewing this picture and that, we 
wander in fancy through sunlit fields, aglow with color, or in the 
shadow of the mountain, or across marshy meadows, or sit by the 
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sea and hear it moan, and we feel that nature has rewarded the artist 
for his ardent wooing of her. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Meakin is essentially a lover of nature's moods as reflected in 
his numerous reproductions of landscapes and marines, but he has a 
feeling for form and line in figure work, as is evidenced in two or 
three studies made while abroad. It would require more than one 
visit to this immense collection to particularize more than has been 
done here; it is difficult to imbibe the beauties of a picture with the 
masses surging about you in kaleidoscopic confusion, flitting from one 
to another in picturesque nervousness of manner, and full of conflict- 
ing notions verbally expressed. The attendance has been a distinc- 
tively representative one; cultured people whose confidence in Mr 
Meakin led them to pay this early tribute to his untiring genius. 





MOONRISE, WHITEWATER VALLEY. No. 54 


I. BENJAMIN, PHOTOGRAPHER 


I saw in Columbus this last summer the finest group of photo- 
graphs which it has ever been my fortune to look upon. They were 
six and made a series of character studies which in every respect 
from choice of subject to their black frames and very arrange- 
ment upon the screen showed the thought and taste of an artist. I 
referred to these somber gems in a recent article, and now, thanks to 
the kindness of their maker, I am able to offer the entire group to 
the readers of this magazine. 

““ J. Benjamin is the name signed to them, and I. Benjamin I was 
glad to meet at that gathering of Ohio’s leading photographers. 
Unlike Clarence White, whose charming compositions I tried recently 
to celebrate, Mr. Benjamin is a professional photographer—the lead- 
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ing one in Cincinnati, so his admiring colleagues told me. Asked if 
he could afford to do such work as this for his patrons—if they were 
willing to pay for it—his reply was half-joking, half-reproachful. 
“‘Of course not; they would not have them. I could not sell this 
sort of work. No one but a few of you artists cares for it. I can 
make as bad photographs as any of them, and my customers generally 





FRAU ROSENHEIM, FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY I. BENJAMIN 


insist upon having that kind. These are my recreation; they repre- 
sent the pleasure that I get out of my art.” 

Quite well could I understand the pleasure of such achievement, as 
I turned once more to that marvelous group upon the wall. The pic- 
tures were hung in such fashion that the figures seemed to be ascend- 
ing a little incline, at the summit of which was the superb portrait 
of Mr. arny. From here they descended again, the one at the foot 
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of the hill on the right being the poor old woman with her hand on 
her rheumatic back. The first one was probably the pilgrim of the 
bundle and staff with his picturesque stretch of countenance. Then 
followed the genial gentleman from the ‘‘auld sod,” leaning on his 
cane. The pose of this figure is so expressive, so perfectly ‘‘natural,” 
as the rustic critics say, that it seems to me at moments to be the 
finest of the series. But then 
when I look at old ‘‘ Mrs. Rheu- 
matiz,”’ I cheerfully award her 
the palm. Here is character in 
every line. It takes imagination 
and dramatic sense to put the 
putty-like model intosuch poses 
as these. They are far more 
characteristic and_ individual 
than the subject would ever 
have taken by himself amid the 
strange surroundings of the 
studio. The artist has had 
the skill to bring out the very 
essence of these personalities, 
to make them reveal them- 
selves. 

The lighting of these pic- 
tures could not be improved. 
‘*Rather forced,’ observes a 


painter friend. I should say 
so! Herein lies the photogra- 
pher’s art. As well let the 


camera go ahead and take pic- 
tures all by itself without 
thought or intelligence as to 
prohibit this ‘‘forcing.” This 
skillful concentration of light 
on the head, this judicious tem- 
pering of its power upon the sevew wuts seewenease 

hands and yet more upon the BY I. BENJAMIN 

drapery, is exactly what makes 

these works fictures, and separates them from the photographs of the 
rural ‘“‘gallery’’ show-case. 

The average up-to-date landscape painter has scruples about 
taking liberties with nature. If the scene before him offers a pleasing 
arrangement well and good; if it does not, it is all the same to him. 
He will not ‘‘force’”’ things. He may hit upon something artistic 
once in a dozen times, or he may not. The great masters of the land- 
scape art in the past did force things. Yes, they were masters, and 
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they used a master’s privilege. They filled themselves full of nature, 
and then allowed their own personalities some word in the final expres- 
sion. And they gave us something worth while nine times out of ten. 
We are sometimes told that this artistic quality is necessarily lack- 
ing in photography; that the camera is hopelessly impersonal. | 
claim that these achievements of Mr. Benjamin’s contain much more 
of the personal element of their creator than do most of the 
paintings of this year 
of grace. They are 
what he has made them, 
and the good camera 
and the well - lighted 
studio are but the in- 
struments in his hands. 
He knows their possi- 
bilities, to be sure, and 
their limitations. He 
knows his subjects as 
well, and it is in his 
good taste and sense of 
dramatic fitness that his 
strength lies, quite as 
much as in the skill 
with which he illumin- 
ates the focal point of 
his composition and 
veils the rest with kind- 
ly shadow. This know- 
ing how to ‘‘ladle out”’ 
the light and to pour 
it over a figure in just 
the right amount is the 
result of much study, 
PORTRAIT OF MR. J. H. SHARPE and so likewise up toa 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH, BY I. BENJAMIN certain point is the skill- 
ful composition of a 
picture; but taste must enter largely into this, and the sense of appro- 
priateness is in great measure intuitive. Study of lighting and even 
of composition would never teach a man to arrange that picture of 
the old woman of the tired back, nor the man with a cane. The 
artist has grasped quickly their very personalities, he has summarized 





these good people in one quick flash. He has been interested in 
them individually, and given us the result of his brief but ‘sympa- 
thetic study. It does ‘pay’ ’ to put heart and soul into one’s work! 


And by the wz iy, the heart and soul were not in the little box with 
the glass eye, but were the possession of I. Benjamin. 
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If my name were H. F. Farny, 1 would be glad to have sucha 
portrait of myself as Mr. Benjamin has given us of that distinguished 
painter. It is a strong, serious face, but its lurking good humor 
shines through as does the light amid its hovering shades. <A blend- 
ing of expressions is far more interesting than a simple emotion, just 
as a play of sunshine and shadow has a charm beyond that of either 
a leaden sky or gar- 
ish noonday. These 
broad shadows are as 
translucent as in 
Prudhon’s paintings 
of old, and the 
“‘quilting’’ of the 
fleshy cheek and the 
aggressive chin i$ an 
example of delicacy 
of modeling which in 
nowise weakens the 
sense of power be- 
neath. The picture 
carries to a disiance, 
where detail is lost, 
and grows more 
beautiful and inti- 
mate as you approach 
it. Like great works 
of all times, it is good 
to iook upon from 
near or far. 

The portrait of 
J. H. Sharpe is that 
of another well- 
known artist of Cin- 
cinnati, and ought to 
please his painter PORTRAIT OF H. F. FARNY ; 
asak ‘Wiest te FROM PHOTOGRAPH, BY I. BENJAMIN 
juggle with light and 
shadow like this! The beautiful old lady with the heavenly-thought 
expression seems to me less original, for her face would suggest the 
other world to almost any of us. There is no question about her 
reading her title clear—God bless her! ‘‘Hey!” is the label | 
would give to the old codger of the vacuous expression. There 
is no complexity of emotions here. ‘‘A Franz Hals,” cried my 
friend, Hamlin G., when we came to the jovial jester of the expans- 
ive smile. For a man who professes to disdain the old masters 
and glories in his ignorance of them, this was a good guess. Our 











Cincinnati Coquelin is arrayed in costume slightly modern for a 
Franz Hals, but that face with its laughing eyes and snaggy teeth 
would have delighted the old rollicker of Harlem Town. Could he 
have done them better? 
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Mr. I. Benjamin, you are a true artist. You see beauty about you, 
and you translate it to us. I hope that you may continue your good 
work for many long years to come, and that we may often have the 
opportunity of enjoying it with you. 

Lorapo Tart. 


STUDY OF OLD BARRIGAN PORTRAIT OF OLD BARRIGAN 
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MARION MILLER 


THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


The exhibition of the Art Students’ League, open at the Institute 
during the holidays, is attracting attention among those interested in 
a bright young art club. 

The I eague is composed of young men and women who are or have 
been students of art at the Art Institute of C hicago. Such people as 
Bertha Menzler, both of the Lyndecker boys, Lucie Hartrath, Kar] 
Buehr, Orson Lowell and Fred Marsh received their first start into 
professional life through the league. Necessarily the membership 
varies each year, but while one regrets the absence of certain strong 
members, new ones are constantly coming forward with originé i] 
work, so that the standard of the exhibitions seems to be steadily 
rising. 

On looking over the walls this year one notices that Marion Miller 
is the largest contributor. With the exception of one oil, her work 
is entirely in small water colors, about equally divided between dainty 
high- keyed landscapes and strong effective posters. 

Next in point of number comes Allen Philbrick, showing work of 
such a variety of subjects and treatment that his is one of the strongest 
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exhibits there. Some of his pencil sketches are extremely tender 
and sympathetic, and withal having much feeling of character. His 
large oil, ‘‘The Gathering Storm,’ is most happy in conveying the 
spirit of the time and place. One feels the wide desolation and 
uncanny hour, and knows that sentiment rather than cold-blooded 
academic study controlled its painting. 

Malcolm Jamieson’s landscapes are charming. They are full of 
tender, beautiful color, 
and well composed— 
the kind of picture one 
would like to own. 

John Johannsen’s 
clump of trees by a 
fence is also most 
pleasing; as a whole, 
better than his ‘‘ Fig- 
ure,” though there are 
parts of that extremely 
well painted. One stops 
in admiration in front 
of the reproductions of 
Beulah Mitchell’s 
book-plates. Any- 
thing more dainty or 
beautiful in line and 
coler can hardly be 
imagined. They are 
well drawn and full of 
a charm peculiarly her 
own. One does not 
wonder at the present 
interest in book-platcs 
when such delightful 
bits of pen work as 
these are obtainable. 
The’ effective cover 
design of the cata- 
logue is also hers. 

One of the most ambitious attempts is Myrtle McLane’s ‘‘Sketch 
of a Little Girl.” She has painted the figure against the light, and 
has succeeded in giving the effect of childhood, spontaneously and 
easily painted. In fact, all of her work appears easily done, no small 
factor in a pleasing result. 

Eugene Fish Glaman stands alone as the one painter of animal 
life. His horse in the barn, entitled ‘‘A Restless Model,” is a very 
direct and vigorous piece of work. 
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Elizabeth Holzman has three landscapes, treated in a decorative 
way, and all of them pleasing. 

Frank Wagner’s large landscape contains considerable conscien- 
tious stucy with many good qualities, and a small portrait of a girl in 
a gray bonnet, painted in broad, flat tones, is signed Mabel Key. 

One notices two clever water colors by Mary Sibley, a street scene 
with a woman and water in the foreground, and one called ‘‘ Back 
Doors.” Flora Schoenfeld’s pastel of a girl in red, and Harriet 
Evans’ oil ‘‘Sketch” are pleasant memories. One likes Sue Faulk- 
ner’s oil lanscape and Galen Perritt’s pastel sketches. 
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FRED DE FOREST SCHOOK 


Frank B. Rae shows an oil of a girl and stove painted in a low 
key and well kept together. 

Several small water colors by H. Ivan Swift are particularly attract- 
ive. They are big in effect, while handled with much refinement and 
appreciation of beauty. 

Beatrice Wilcox has some clever flowers, and another water color 
that one likes immensely is ‘‘The Sun Is Set,” by Charles H. 
Brewer. 

Wilhelmina Coultas has a number of landscapes in oil, all of them 
more or less strong, though her “‘Alley,”’ her ‘‘Washday” and her 
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‘‘Hollyhocks” are the most interesting— the latter a delightfully 
bright sunny sketch of a garden. 

Grace Hendricks and Grace Updike are well represented, as is also 
Emily Chase, though her small canvases are much better than her big 
ones. 

One does not often see Fred Richardson in paint, and it is with 
great pleasure that one studies his ‘‘The Cistern.” The picture adds 
quite a distinctive note to the whole exhibition. 

In the black and white 
room Fred Oswald’s ‘‘Studio 
Interior’ is one of the 
strongest of the pen and 
inks. His ‘‘Mending Nets” 
is so entirely different in 
handling that one can’t help 
admiring the artist’s facility 
in adapting the treatment to 
the subject. 

Walter Enright has an 
individual and charming way 
of using his pen that, taken 
with a keen sense of beauty, 
makes his sketches always 
delightful. 

W. D. Shook also shows 
good work, as does Fay 
Harper, Frank Mancl, 
Charles Brewer and Annie 
Dailey. 

Belle Silviera’s pencil 

eee ee drawings are fine. They are 

like oil portraits, big in 
their conception, strong in drawing and character, with much refine- 
ment and simplicity of treatment. 

On the whole, the showing is a very good one. It is the one 
annual exhibition held at the Institute at which art lovers may find 
sketches—little bits of paper or canvas—containing the essence of 
true artistic spirit. Amateurs and connoisseurs alike agree in enjoy- 
ing this phase of art, and who more than the young art student, full 
of hope and enthusiasm, is better qualified to indulge in it? 

MARTHA S. BAKER. 





DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR, BY D. C. FRENCH 


DEATH AND THE SCULPTOR 


His spirit with the wings of genius fanned, 
And inspiration kindling in his face, 
O Death! thou canst not touch him thus apace 
With thy remorseless, petrifying hand ! 
For e’en already at his sweet command 
The Sphinx grows gentler, breathing to the race 
The mystery of life, and all the grace 
That crowns it in the far and shadowed land. 
Stand not imperious, Death; let genius do 
What only genius can, nor make thine own 
The mind’s unfinished vision ; yet how few 


To their completed work thou sparest,—prone 
To strike the master down in eager view 
Of his creation, near perfection grown. 


HORACE SPENCER FISKE. 
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CABINET — AMBoYNA WOOD AND GILT METAL—A MEDALLION IN THE CENTRE 
REPRESENTS A SACRIFICE 10 CUPID— 18TH CENTURY —NOW IN SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM, LENT BY SIR R. WALLACE, BART. 


With courtesy of Smith & Packard, ‘‘ EuropEAN ARCHITECTURE ’— 
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PORTRAIT, BY I. BENJAMIN 


ARTISTS’ CLUB EXHIBITION IN DENVER, 
COLORADO 


The sixth annual sketch exhibition of the Artists’ Club of Denver, 
which opened November 21, was one of more general interest than any 
other yet held in this part of the West. The work was of even more value 
from the student’s point of view than the yearly display of finished 
pictures. Our artists are beginning to grasp the fact that because of 
the peculiar atmospheric conditions they have been prone to get their 
pictures thin, and this exhibition shows marked improvement in that 
particular. 

Mrs. Blanche D. Cole of Chicago, who is now studying the Indians 
and their life in Colorado and New Mexico, exhibited some strong oil 
studies characteristic of that ever-strange and fast-disappearing peo- 
ple. Her water-color sketches show what can result from the use of 
that medium, in atmospheric effects. To those who do not know the 
strange conditions of alkali countries these effects, though true, seem 
almost impossible. 

Charles Partridge Adams had some excellent sketches in oil. 
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They were powerful in color, cloud movement and rugged rock effects. 
His picture of gnarled pines was excellent in composition. 

Henrietta Bromwell’s studies for this year showed clever opalescent 
lights of reflected and direct sunshine. 

Greenbury had some seashore paintings with well depicted aspects 
of clear and opaque water. He showed another, where in a tiny pool 
in the foreground were reflected the grasses and high towering treetops 
of the forest; a break in the branches gives a glimpse of blue mist 
against a background of distant foliage. 

Frank Sauerwen showed oil sketches of woods flecked with sunshine 
and shade ina very realistic manner. He also presented some good 
water-color studies of Mexican landscape and adobe. 


Henry Read was represented by several good carnival sketches. 
cs ¥. 2. 


BOSTON LETTER 


Exhibitions galore there have been in Boston this past month, and 
the end is not yet. Most of them have been rather insignificant, but 
some-have merited and received attention. One of the finest was the 
exhibition of pastels by J. Appleton Brown. Mr. Brown is particu- 
larly happy in his use of pastels, and his pictures have a delicacy and 
a life that is delightful. His work is not labored, his reflections are 
specially good. Pastels always remind me of that verse about the 
little girl who ‘‘when she was good was very, very good, but when 
she was bad she was horrid.” 

* * % * %* 

At the Art Club there was an exhibition for the benefit of the 
Colonial Dames, and the pictures exhibited treated of Colonial sub- 
jects. There have been better exhibitions than this. Ross Turner 
bore off the prize with a picture of a Colonial mansion and a woman 
in front of it. It had less of the Colonial spirit than many others, and 
as a painting it was hard to see its superiority over some others. 
Childe Hassam had an old stagecoach which suggested the spirit of 
the times very well. Theodore Wendel had a weird painting, ‘‘The 
Witch’s Hollow,” all in blues, with the exception of a fire in the rock, 
beside which the witch stood. It was purely imaginative. John J. 
Enneking had ‘‘An Old House at Dedham,” with a “yellow sky, which 
was fine. 

Herman Dudley Murphy is one of the younger set who is winning 
a reputation by the individuality of his work. His specialty is por- 
traits, but at his present exhibition he has a wide range of subjects 
represented. He tends to the decorative, and his works are really 
poems in color—not always facts, but Mr. Murphy does not consider 
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truth and art as necessarily one and the same. He thinks that art 
and beauty are and must be one. Perhaps some day he may come 
to feel that beauty without truth ceases to be beauty. But Mr. 
Murphy certainly presents that which he seeks and does it so well 
that others also find it. 

x # * * * 

Mr. Charles W. Sanderson is showing about fifty water colors, and 
has never exhibited a more attractive collection. He has traveled 
much, and these paintings are the fruits of his travels. Some autumn 
landscapes and winter scenes are among the best things, one of the 
finest being a view among the mountains with the lakes at their feet, 
in which the peaks are reflected. The subject is well handled, and 
there is a suggestion of sublimity that makes the picture impressive. 

* * * # * 

Among the studios there are more beautiful pictures to be seen 
than at any one exhibition. George M. Haushalter has painted a 
triptych for a memorial chapel. It represents the Mother and Child 
with Saints Paul and Andrew. The central panel is ‘‘The Madonna 
of the Flower and Thorn.” The face of the Virgin is beautiful in 
expression of tenderness, a little Saint John holds a long bough of the 
thorn in blossom, and the figure is winning. The side panels show the 
adoring saints imbued with reverence and piety. The work is full of 
true religious feeling, and is one this city should be proud to own, 
though, like other work of our best artists, it goes out of the State. 


* * %* % * 


Miss Hammond has recently finished a bust called ‘‘ Hope,” which 
treats that subject ina new way. The face is that of a woman who 
has felt and suffered and whose hope is grounded on the faith that 
comes out of trouble. It is valuable in its suggestion, and has a 
charm that Hope, a laughing girl, lacks. It has character. 

% ce ce * 


Mrs. Elizabeth Washburn Brainerd has a portrait of Archbishop 
Williams, painted on a private order, which is excellent both as 
likeness and as a work of art. The archbishop has been painted by 
Hunt, Healy, Vinton and by Mrs. Brainerd, and all judges pronounce 
hers the best. It expresses the spiritual as well as the physical side 
of the man. | The portrait is a profile, and the clear-cut features, the 
white hair, the purple robe and the soft background form a whole that 
one will not forget. It will be remembered that it was Mrs. Brainerd 
who opened the Art Institute in Milwaukee. 

¥ % * x * 

Benjamin Champney, who has occupied the same studio in this 
city for more than thirty years, has there a flower piece which shows 
the beauty in common things. It is called ‘‘The Klondike of the 
Bees,” and shows a squash vine with buds and blossoms against the 
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blue. It is very effective, with the yellow and green -and rich in its 
tones. 
* * * * * 

One of the figure pieces which has much pleased me was painted 
by E. William Dana Hamilton. It shows a girl in old-fashioned 
gown, turned a little to the side. What is rare in this picture is the 
light on her shoulder and hair, which Mr. Hamilton has succeeded 
very skillfully in showing. Mr. Hamilton has few pictures at his 
studio, most of his best pieces being on exhibition in New Orleans at 
the present time. They have been at Cincinnati and at Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Hamilton has been asked to send them to Detroit. Mr. 
Hamilton studied at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and has been in 
Boston nine years. He is ateacher in the Normal Art. Most of our 
artists teach as well as paint. 

* * * * * 

Of one exhibition to come I must tell you. It has not begun 
yet, but will be before this is read. Among the passengers lost on 
the ill-fated Portland was H. de Merett Young, who was on his way 
to Portland with a collection of his paintings for exhibition and sale 
there. He leaves a wife and child, and for their benefit the artists of 
this city have planned a sale of contributed pictures. Already Tar- 
bell, Reed, Benson, Hardwick and many others have contributed. 
The sale will be held just before Christmas, and will be unusually 
interesting. Probably it will net a considerable sum. At least it is 
to be hoped so. Dora M. Morre-t. 


ALA 


MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND EXHIBITION NOTES 


Works intended for the thirty-second annual exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society, New York, will be received on Janu- 
ary 20 and 21, the exhibition opening to the public February 13. 
The Evans prize will be awarded as usual to the most meritorious 
aquarelle in the exhibition painted in this country. 


se 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is offering a splendid 
course of lectures on art for the season. (1) A course of six illus- 
trated lectures on ‘‘Contemporary Art in Europe and America,” by 
Mr. Frederick Hovey Allen of Boston, illustrated by lantern photo- 
graphs. (2) A course of six illustrated lectures on ‘‘Etruscan and 
Early Roman Art and Architecture,” by Prof. William H. Goodyear, 
president of the department of archeology. (3) A course of six 
illustrated lectures on ‘‘The Higher Beauties of Painting,” by Prof. 
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John C. Van Dyck, L.H.D., of Rutgers College, illustrated with lan- 
tern photographs. (4) A series of illustrated lectures on ‘‘The Quali- 
ties Upon Which a Painting Depends as a Work of Art,” by Mr. W. M.R. 
French, director of the Chicago Art Institute of Chicago. (5) A 
course of six illustrated lectures on Roman Architecture, by Prof. 
Arthur Lincoln Frothingham, Ph.D., of Princeton University. (6) A 
course of six illustrated lectures on English Painting, by Miss Louise 
Both-Hendriksen, Institute Lecturer on the History of Art. (7) Illus- 
trated lectures on subjects of current interest by the following: Mr. 
Edwin Howland Blashfield of New York on ‘‘Mural Painting;” the 
Rev. William H. Ingersoll on ‘‘Ideality in Sacred Art;” Mrs. J. Perry 
Worden on ‘‘The Famous Delft Ware of Delfthaven,” and others. 


st 


The principal event at the Institute for January will be an exhibi- 
tion of paintings, drawings and decorations by M. Boutet de Monvel 
of Paris, which will be fully treated in the February issue of BRusH 
AND PENcIL. The exhibition of the Chicago artists and the migratory 
annual showing of the Society of Western Artists will be held in 
February. 

et 


The Exposition Company at Omaha, instead of giving the usual 
prizes and medals, pursued a more commendable course and purchased 
a number of paintings from the collection in the Art Palace. It is 
to be hoped they will be kept together and remain in Omaha. They 
are as follows: 

‘*The Departure of the Fishermen,” by Louis Paul Dessar, born in 
this country, but for many years living abroad, now at Etaples, 
France. He was educated in the art schools of Paris, and one of his 
pictures was purchased by the French government. 

‘*Opal,’”’ by Robert Reid, born in Massachusetts, educated in 
Paris, and now living in New York. 

‘*Abandoned on the New England Coast,” by Charles H. Downs, 
a Bostonian, now living abroad. 

‘*Moonrise and Mist,” by Edmund I. Whiteman, an American, who 
pursued his studies in France, and now resides at Baltimore. He has 
received honorable mention abroad. , 

‘*The Cowherd,” by Irving Enger Couse, and ‘‘ Moonrise on Cape 
Ann,” by L. H. Meakin. 


st 


The Bohemian Club has blossomed out into an exhibition, and, 
judging by names, must be making a very creditable showing. 

Alexander Harrison was the center attraction, and one of his pic- 
tures will be bought by the club. 
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Fred Butler shows some fine sportsman pictures, while Emil 
Carlsen, the veteran still-life painter, is an exhibitor. 2 

John A. Stanton, Jorgensen, Straus, Ernest C. Peixotto, Judson, 
Thomas Hill, Bloomer, Thaddeus Welch and Charles Rollo Peters are 
also well Tepresented. 

The San Francisco News makes the following mention: 

‘‘The inauguration of the exhibition of the paintings of the artist 
members of the Bohemian Club was a very friendly move on the part 
of that organization. The artists lack a market. The galleries on 
Pine Street, with all the pomp and circumstance of fashion, hardly fill 
the bill. The attendance is usually sparse and cold; society goes 
there to wear its new clothes and admire the frocks on the backs of 
others, but not to buy pictures; that is altogether a secondary consid- 
eration. Again, the walls are filled with the callow scratchings of 
the fledgling pupils, and there is not time enough to see it all. Now, 
on the contrary, in the Bohemian Club one sees the work of only the 
very créme of the art world, amid the most comfortable surroundings 
and under the most favorable auspices in every way.” 


et 


Director Griffiths announces the following exhibitions for the new 
year: An exhibition of the celebrated Copley prints in reproduction 
of American mural decorations in private and public places, and a 
collection of Busse prints of famous drawings and sketches by the old 
masters; and a unique collection of pictures by F. W. Stokes of Phil- 


adelphia, illustrating Arctic scenery. Mr. Stokes is a member of the 
Arctic Exploration Society of America, and, as a member of two 
expeditions into the frozen North, is an artist competent to portray the 
peculiar scenery of the polar regions 


st 


The free Saturday night class at the School of Fine Arts is prov- 
ing a most popular institution. The attendance has already reached 
a number which made it necessary for Director Koehler to appoint an 
additional assistant; hereafter Miss Edith Bates will relieve Miss 
Colburn of part of her duties in criticising the work of students. The 
Saturday morning class for children is likewise more popular than 
ever. The attendance at the art school, altogether, is more than 
twenty per cent above that of the same date last year. 


se 


The Duluth Art Club held its annual exhibition in the rooms of 
French & Bassett, beginning December1. Differing from the exhibi- 
tion recently held at the Seip House, all works in this collection, and 
they number two hundred and fifty, are by local talent, and are the 
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result of artistic labors during t the last year. Whatever the standard 
of this exhibition may be, it is interesting to chronicle such activity. 
It is another evidence of what our Western cities are doing for art and 
for local art particularly. 








se 


The exhibition of the lowa Society of Fine Arts was held in the —_ 
Slavery Avenue building, beginning December 5. Among the exhibit- pes Moines 
ors are found the names of Mrs. Anna L. Stacey of Chicago; Mr. 

Charles Cummings, B. Hunt, Mrs. E. S. Cathell, Mrs. E. G. Baker, 

Carroll B. Brown, R. A. Graham. The exhibition in many ways is 
interesting. 
















se 


Mr. John S. Sargent will hold an exhibition of his paintings in  yascachusetts 
February at Copley Hall and under the auspices of the Boston Stu- Boston 
dents’ Association. We hope to have a full record of this most 
important exhibition in a future number. 

: The Boston Art Club held early in the month a prize exhibition 
of historical pictures, under the patronage of the Colonial Dames. 
To Ross Turner was awarded the prize of $250. The jury consisted 
of Joseph Decamp, Hermann D. Murphy, R. D. Andrews and Holker 
Abbott. Mr. Edwin D. Mead was historical expert. There were 
fifty -six pictures in the collection, ‘‘of which,” says the 7ranscrift, 

‘‘pberhaps one-half seem to have been painted specially for this exhibi- 
tion, the rest being entered because they happened to represent scenes 
which came within the scope of the occasion, though some of the 
motives are rather far-fetched.” 














se 











The Society of Western Artists are holding their annual exhibition Ohio 

in the museum, Eden Park. It opened December 23, and will close cincinnati 
on January 15, 1899. It was preceded by a very comprehensive exhi- 

bition of work in oil and water colors, pastels, etchings and mono- 

types, one hundred and eighty-one in number, by Mr. L. H. Meakin. 









se 





The first annual exhibition of the Paint and Clay Club was held in 
the Columbus Art School gallery early in December. The club was 
organized January 3, 1898, with Silas Martin for president and 
Maurice S. Hague secretary and treasurer. The catalogue comprised 
105 numbers. 
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Early in December Mr. Charles F. De Klyn held an exhibition of  cjevetana 
his work in both oil and water colors, at 1307 Euclid Avenue. The 
subjects covered a large field, and included landscapes, portraits and 
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several fine pictures of cattle. Mr. De Klyn has had the advantages 
of a long period of study abroad, and some of the titles to his pic- 
tures suggest his many artistic pilgrimages in foreign fields. Among 
his better things might be mentioned his ‘‘ Low Tide at St. Ives,” a 
morning effect; ‘‘A Brittany Tavern” and ‘‘Paris Street Singers.” 


se 


The Art Loan Exhibition was a great social, artistic and financial 
success. Over $1,500 was raised for the treasury of the Newsboys’ 
and Bootblacks’ Union. Such exhibitions are prominent agents 
toward a more general understanding of pictures and kindred art 
works. Toledo is to be congratulated on her first artistic venture, 
which we feel sure will be repeated next year. 

The loan was a successful school of art. The people of Toledo as 
a whole, know more about art than they ever did before. The 
interest in the exhibition grew steadily from the opening, and during 
the last week the rooms were crowded afternoon and evening. Those 
who saw the exhibits once or twice, wanted to see them again and 
again. They made the loan a study. 


st Ss 


The winter exhibition of sculpture and paintings under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild was opened to the public at 
No. 1820 Locust Street, December 5th. The collection this winter 
is one of the best ever placed before the public, says the St. Louis 
Republican. The attractiveness of the autumn display is still 
fresh in the minds of connoisseurs, and this, no doubt, accounts 
for the exceedingly large attendance in the parlors of Robert 
P. Bringhurst’s studio at the opening yesterday. Everybody of note 
in the world of letters, sculpture and art usually attends these exhibits. 

There are works in oil, water colors and sculpture. All are of 
merit and for the uncritical eye it is difficult to select. Among those 
which attracted most admiration and attention was Robert P. Bring- 
hurst’s ‘Kiss of Immortality,’’ which was spoken of both by general 
public and critics. Mr. Bringhurst has on exhibition a number of 
other minor works, among them a bust of Sappho. 

Among the exhibitors are L. F. Bemeker, with his ‘‘ Autumn;” 
F. L. Stoddard, who shows a ‘‘Coming Storm;” J. W. Cunningham, 
Paul Cornoyer, E. M. Campbell, William A. Griffith, Edmund H. 
Wuerpel, C. P. Davis and Charles Heberer. Other excellent produc- 
tions are from the brushes of George Aid, Caroline H. Blackman, 
Benjamin C. Brown, George A. Harker, Martha H. Hoke, Cornelia A. 
Kuemmel, Cornelia F. Maury, Richard E. Miller, Anna T. Shands 
Florence Sharman, Holmes Smith, C. Gustave Waldeck, Charles A. 
Winter and Gustave Wolff. 
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CHIEF GERONIMO, i“ 
PA APACHE. ‘ 





Reproduced from painting by E. A. Burbank, by courtesy of Alfred L. Baker, owner. CHICAGO COLORTYPE CO 





Mr. Burbank considers this the best portrait of Geronimo of the several he has painted. Keferring to Geronimo, with whom 
he is well acquainted, Mr. Burbank writes: ** Chiet Geronimo claims to be 69 years old. He has Mexican blood in his veins. He 
‘as a medicine man among the Apaches. To hear Geronimo's story as 1 have heard it, he had good cause for the depredations 
he committed. At present he is a prisoner of war with the rest of his band at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. He lives in a comfortable 
use of three rooms, has a young squaw and a little daughter, E-wa, of whom he is very tond. She is the only living child of ten, 
Geronimo is domestic in his habits: his house is as clean as can be, kept so by himself. He takes kindly to civilization and is 
improving much in that direction. Oldas he is he is always ready for a horse race, bareback, and they must have a good horse 
to beat him. He has given the government more trouble than any other Indian, Geronimo is a name given him by the Mexicans | 
s Indian name is Goi-yacht-ley 
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One of the finest collections of portraits and other subjects by 
English masters is owned in Chicago, and is displayed in the hand- 
some residence of Mr. R. Hall McCormick. 
was thrown open to the public on Monday, December 12, for the 
benefit of the Maurice Porter Children’s Hospital. 
was realized. The catalogue is interesting in worthy names, and is as 


follows: 


1. Mrs. Baldwin 

2. Mrs. Barron 

3. “A Lady of Quality” 

4. Portrait of Washington - 

5. Portrait of Sir Henry Guildford 
6. Portrait of Jean- 

7. Miss Elizabeth Fortescue. 
8. Portrait of a Man 

g. Canova the Sculptor 
10. Portrait of Alexander Blair 
11. Portrait of Lord Hamilton 
£2. 


13. Portrait of a Man 
14. Count Maccilini 
15. Mr. Tennant 

16. Landscape 

17. Landscape 

18. “Contentment” 


Ig. Landscape with Horses and C attle 


20. Nude Figure 


21. Landscape 

22. “St. Andrews in Scotland” 
23. 

24. “The New Page” 

25. Interior of a Stable 

26. “The Dog Jolly’ 

27. “The Obdurate Mother’ 4 
28. Landscape 

29. Landscape 

30. “The May Queen” 


31. Coast Scene-_--_. ae 
2. “The Mountain Lake” 

33. “The Shepherd Dog” --- 

34. Children Playing with a Bird 

35. “Spring Plowing” 

36. “A Ballad Singer” 

37. A View in North Wales 

38. A Landscape-.- 

39. ‘Warwick Castle” 

40. “Lady Hamilton” 

41. “Leith Harbor” 


2. Landscape ---- Sit 
43. “Modern Midnight Conversation 


44. Portrait of a Girl ---- 
45. Mrs. Prinsep 

46. “Sacharissa” 

47. “Noonday” 

48. Hampstead Heath 

49. “Death of King David” 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
Sir Godfrey Kneller 

Gilbert Stuart 

Hans Holbein 

Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 

Sir Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 
John Opie, R.A. 

_ Sir’ Thom: as Lawrence, P. R.A. 
George ‘Romney 

Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 


“A Surrey Peasant Returning From Market” James Inskepp 


Largiliere 

Peter Rotari 

Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. 
-I, Stark 

George Vincent 

George Morland 

John F. Herring 
William Etty, R.A. 
------~W. J. Mueller 

Sir David W ilkie, R.A. 


“The Bridge of Augustine at Rimini” Richard Wilson 


Robert Smirke, R.A. 

George Morland 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

- Robert Smirke, R.A. 

John Crome (Old Crome) 
Van Goyen 

Sir T.. Stothard, R.A. 


W iliam Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 


---- William Linton 

Thomas Barker (Barker of Bath) 
William Collins, R.A. 

George M. Henning, R.A. 

--- John Opie, R.A. 

---William James Mueller 


Sir Thomas Gainsborough, P. R.A. 


Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, R.A. 
George Romney 

George Vincent 

Thomas Gainsborough, P.R.A. 
. William Hogarth 

---- John Hopner, +" 
George Fred Watts, R.A. 
-John ‘Riley 

George Morland 

G. B. Willcock 

Benjamin West, P. R.A. 


This splendid collection 


A handsome sum 
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‘Leonardo da Vinci, Artist, Thinker and Man of Science,” by 
Eugene Muntz, librarian of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, has just 
been published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Illustrated by 
over 250 drawings. The subject and the writer make it a most valu- 


able work. 
Se 


E. A. Burbank has been painting Indians among the Arapahoes in 
Oklahoma. He is expected soon in Chicago to rearrange his affairs 
for longer trips among the Mokis in Arizona. 


se 


It is said that the Century Company, dissatisfied with the inade- 
quate results of process work, intend to return to wood engraving, 
as far as is practicable, in the future, and that to this end they hope to 
again surround themselves with artistic engravers and encourage the 
younger men to train themselves up to a mastery of the art as in the 


old days. 
et Ss 


A. V. Guysi has the following to say in a Detroit paper con- 
cerning amateur photography: 

‘‘The camera is a sort of red flag of contention to artists. Some, 
remembering only its baneful influence, would banish it entirely from 
the field of art, while others, more discriminating, admit the harm done, 
but realize that the fault attaches to the artists, who, instead of using 
the photograph as a means of studying action disclosed by an instanta- 
neous exposure, use it as a model. 

‘Used with judgment, the camera is of great service, especially to 
animal painters. A noted painter of sheep, who used a camera as a 
help, was urged to publish his photographs, when a friend interfered 
with the objection that it would give too much of an opportunity for 
imitating the artist’s work. But the painter consented to the publica- 
tion, saying if any one could paint sheep from those photographs, let 
him do it; he knew just how far they were of assistance; his photo- 
graphed sheep did not make his pictures any more than words make 
books. Both are aids, but no more. 

‘*The camera, rightly used, is a great power in art education, and I 
believe the work of the amateur camera clubs throughout the country 
is in the right direction. The importance of line, light and shade are 
among the first principles to be learned in art, and the proper distri- 
bution of light and shade is imperative in a photograph. Having 
learned this, the amateur goes farther, until in time he finally comes 
to obey most of the laws of pictorial art, and, having learned what is 
good and what is bad ina photograph, he soon applies that knowl- 
edge in judging pictures and other works of art. 

‘‘The charm of an amateur exhibition should be originality and the 
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getting near to nature’s heart, leaving studio effects for the sales- 
room.” 

se 


The collection of the late William B. Bement of Philadelphia is to 
be sold at auction some time the coming winter. It is said he spent 
about $250,000 for pictures. Among his treasures are works by 
Bouguereau, Roybet, Merle, Piot, Vibert, Cot, Breton, Frére, Lefebvre, 
Worms, Robie, Desgoffe, Berne-Bellecour, Jacque, Troyon, Van 
Marcke, Rousseau, Pasini, Carpentier, Schreyer and Perrault. 


se 


The Société des Artistes Francais has elected Carolus Duran to fill 
the chair of the presidency left vacant by the death of Puvis de 
Chavannes. It is to be hoped he will keep aloft the high traditions 
of the new salon. 

et 


The School of Illustration, Atheneum Building, Chicago, under 
Mr. Frank Holmes’ able management, is well attended and a great 
success. A very attractive pamphlet, giving one a good idea of its 
scope and method, has just appeared. 


se 


Prof. F. F. Frederick of the University of Illinois will soon issue 
a circular announcing a summer school of art at Macatawa Bay, 
( Mich. We will speak of it more at length later. 


et 


The Chicago Daily News says: ‘‘The illustrations in BrusH AND 
PENCIL are as fine as can be found in any magazine of America. The 
reproductions of Burbank’s Indians are very popular.”’ 


et 


Exhibitions in Chicago in December: 

Fall exhibition of American Artists, Art Institute. 

Art Students’ League Annual Exhibition, Art Institute. 

Christmas exhibition of small pictures, Central Art Association. 

Fine European paintings, Reinhardt collection from Milwaukee, 
at Deakin’s. 

Large sale exhibition of paintings by many of the modern masters, 
Wabash Avenue. 

American water colors, Roullier’s. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Charity Fair loan exhibition. 

Work of Robert Rascovich, Anderson’s. 

Some Chicago artists, at Abbott's. 
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Portraits by Ralph Clarkson, O’Brien’s. 

Tiffany-Favrile glass, O’ Brien’s. 

Scribner collection of black and white, Press Club rooms. 

Union League Club’s monthly exhibition. 

Chicago Ceramic Club, Wellington Hotel. 

Regular displays at Thurber’s, O’Brien’s, Anderson’s, Moulton’s 
and other art stores. 

et 


Joaquin Miller, the well-known Western poet, while lecturing in 
and about Chicago, has found time to pose for Mr. Ralph Clarkson 
and Mr. Lorado Taft, in the Fine Arts Building. 


se 


Mr. E. H. Wuerpel, the painter, one of the instructors in the St. 
Louis School of Art, writes in the Post-Dispatch: ‘‘We see much 
agitation in St. Louis over art matters. There are art clubs and art 
leagues and art societies; talks on art, lectures on art, and debates on 
art. Art is cried from every shop door; every dry-goods house, 
hardware shop and drug store advertises ‘high-art goods,’ and the 
people run after them and rave and admire. But in the house of art, 
in our principal dealers’ galleries, and, above all, in our museum of 
fine arts, where month after month there is not only a really splendid 
collection of ‘high-art goods,’ but where, for those who care to buy, 
there are from eight to ten good, pleasing visiting exhibitions every 
year, the people come not.”’ 


se 


Mr. Charles H. Ault has this to say about the Carnegie exhibition 
in the Cleveland Plaindealer: ‘‘Of course, with an annual fund of 
nearly $50,000 for a given purpose, much may be accomplished, but 
at the same time it takes brains and complete knowledge of the situa- 
tion to bring about the desired result in such a matter. I very well 
remember the doubting scoffers in this country and abroad when the 
first Pittsburg prospectus appeared—carping critics who sneeringly 
pointed out the inevitable failure of the enterprise. ‘And as for their 
prizes, of what value are they in the artistic world? Prizes from 
Pittsburg! Think of it, ye e gods!’ they growled. But they reckoned 
not with the people in control of the enterprise with the sturdy 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish brains and intelligent use of money back of 
it all. To-day what do we find? We find ‘that the value of the Pitts- 
burg awards are everywhere recognized as of the highest importance.” 





‘‘The trustees of the Carnegie Art Galleries have put themselves 
at the head of the art movement not only in America, but also in 
Europe. An exhibition so choice, varied and at the same time sum- 
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marizing so completely the art tendencies of to-day is without parallel 
anywhere.’’—Charles H. Caffin, in Harper's Weekly. 


et St 


Cadurcis Plantaganet Ream, the well-known fruit painter of Chi- 
cago, is holding a large exhibition of his paintings at the galleries of 
Hanna & Noyes, 8 Witherell Street, Detroit. 


Helen Hyde exhibited at O’Leary’s gallery a number of color 
etchings, which are well spoken of. 


st 


The Art Collector of New York is keeping up to a high standard in 
its critical notes and record of current events in the art world. We 
quote the following: 

‘‘The exhibition of sixty paintings by George Inness, Jr., in Paris 
the past month has made a very marked stir in French art circles. I 
find in Figaro the following comments by Arsene Alexandre, one of 
the very first critics in Europe: 

***One of the questions in which contemporary art is most pro- 
foundly interested is that of the future of the American school. _Lit- 
tle by little we have seen it detach itself from the European school, 
until now it stands apart with a strong individuality of its own, thanks 
to such masters as Whistler, Sargent, Dannat, Alexander, MacEwen, 
Walter Gay, etc. These are known and loved by the French public. 
We must now add to this list the name of George Inness, whose can- 
vases at the Georges Petit gallery reveal to us a landscapist of the 
most original type and a great colorist. It is true that from time to 
time we have noticed his work at the Salon, but it is only here, where 
sixty of his paintings of the most varied themes may be seen, that 
one can appreciate his talent. At the same time poetic and masterly, 
he is inspired with a profound sentiment for nature, realized as it 
should be in the silence of the studio.’ 


In the December 1 issue is a short life of the late Albert P. Ryder, 
and the beginning of a series of resumés on the lectures by Prof. Leigh 
Hunt on the graphic arts. 

Mr. Albert Roullier has been holding this last month a very inter- 
esting exhibition of water colors by American artists in his attractive 
rooms in the Fine Arts Building. Many of our leading water color 
painters were included. His exhibition earlier of the etchings and 
drawings by Hellen was very successful both in interest to the public 


and in sales. 








William Morris 
the pre-Raph- 
aelites and 
Medievalism 








THE EDITOR 


The art movement called pre-Raphaelitism began in England in 
the 1840’s around Rossetti, and included in the first group Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt and Sir John Everett Millais. 

The second group was, conspicuously, Rossetti again, Swinburne, 
Burne-Jones and William Morris. 

Ford Maddox Brown was the real leader of the movement, and it 
was he who gave art instruction to Rossetti. 

The fundamental idea was this, in the words of Maddox Brown: 
‘‘Art was perishing from the — generalization of form, and 
could only be saved by the converse, i. e., by a minute study of indi- 
vidual features.” It was based on the Gothic school of Baron W ap- 
pers at Antwerp, and the primitives, pre-Raphaelites (the Gothics) 
of Italy. They called it realistic art! 

Across the channel the Barbizon school, the 1830’s, were fighting 
the conventional classicists by breadth of form and realism, perhaps 
better called naturalism, with the result that the Barbizon school has 
had, by its intimacy with real nature, real problems, real painting and 
drawing, a vital influence throughout the world of art, while the 
affected, conventionalized, theoretical, sentimentalized art of the pre- 
Raphaelites has only influenced certain stratas in England and has a 
following through lovers of its literature rather than its art. While in 
a sense the pre-Raphaelite movement was an- English one, it had 
nothing to do or to say to a living Englishman. It worked over 
legends and borrowed a style of expression that had been dead for 
centuries and closed its eyes to the problems that might touch the 
people. It was a cult like the classic art of David and his school in 
France, and did not appeal to the masses to whom, according to 
Maddox Brown, was its mission. He said: ‘‘In his heart was a 
vague but ardent longing to see art in England taking a great social 
place, the place of daily bread instead of a mere sweetmeat reserved 
for the rich man’s table.” Compare Burne-Jones with the peasant, 
Jean Francois Millet, and you will see in a moment how far this 
mission was fulfilled. 

Probably no body of men had greater general culture than these 
pre- Raphaelites, except, in the one very important field for painters, 
a technical knowledge of painting. Had art done nothing or learned 
nothing since Botticelli? Was the power of drawing and composition 
of Michael Angelo nothing? Were Titian and the Venetians merely 
players in color? Was John Constable, in their own green fields, tell- 
ing lies about cloud and tree and stream? A thousand times, No! 

The impossible proportions of the figures in Burne-Jones’ pictures, 
the forced and borrowed poses, the arbitrary color and the medieval 
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sentiment will never be the corner-stone of a great art. The sanity 
and health of Angelo will be our model for all time. 

Now Morris was a friend of Burne-Jones all his life, was a fellow 
student at Oxford, went with him to study with Rossetti, and later had 
him do all his figures and furnish him with designs. So it is fair to 
say that Burne-Jones was intimately connected with Morris’ art. For- 
tunately Morris was a designer and craftsman, and decoration, rather 
than picture-making, furnished him a field of varied activity. .He— 
Morris—was a bulwark, a giant for good taste, for better taste in 
England, and it is patent to any one that his influence has been very 
conspicuous 

His medievalism was in the spirit more than in the letter, and he 
opened up a vast field for activity in all branches of the arts and 
crafts. In doing this he did a noble work, and a work that will con- 
tinue to develop through many arts and crafts societies. Through 
his connection with art workers and art problems he came to his 
position of a Socialist, through art and its needs, not through the 
usual channels of political economy and kindred lines. 

In another country we have the reformer Tolstoi preaching com- 
munism in art. His keynote is, that all great art can be understood 
by the masses because of the human element in it. There seems to 
me to be a great gulf fixed between the art of the pre-Raphaelites and 
his, because one feels certain that the art of Rossetti, the paintings of 
Burne-Jones and the borders and decorations in the books of Morris 
have no universal appeal. This book-making of Morris brings us to 
one of his main achievements. He has improved the making of 
books, but it appears to me that a book in black letter with medieval 
borders and initials has little place in the everyday life of the com- 
mon person. The virtue of his work resides in the standards he has 
set, and when they are brought down to the daily life of common, 
busy people of the nineteenth century by others his work will find a 
fuller usefulness and power. 

Rossetti was the leader. We will say nothing of him as a poet. 
Others better fitted can do that. But as an artist and a leader in 
pictorial expression he is very much overrated. Without good draw- 
ing, color, or brush work, without living types or genuine healthy 
modern sentiment, it is difficult to see how his work can stand the 
attack of judicious criticism. His art, as well as all the rest of the 
circle, was /¢terary, and the mere mention of one name will shatter it 
to fragments as real pictorial art. I mean Whistler. Their art wished 
to express every detail, his none; their color must be positive and 
primitive, his refined and in perfect value and tone. Whistler belongs 
to the nineteenth and twentieth century: the art of the pre-Raphaelites 
is a misfit and antedates the fifteenth. The pendulum swings to both 
extremes, and we feel the mean the safest region. But if we remained 
in the mean, the average, we would never swing at all. 
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Morris was a great man, a great thinker, and better than all, a 
great worker. His influence will live, not because it was medieval, 
but because it was inspired by a vital spark that wished to make 
everything beautiful and make the creator of it a self-respecting, 
independent member of society. 

Pre-Raphaelitism was borrowed, and will die; the spirit that ani- 
mated the Gothic worker to make things beautiful will live, and unlim- 
ited gratitude is due the man who inspired others with this splendid 
idea—William Morris. 

This movement was decidedly English and insular. It could 
never have developed under our skies and our boundless horizons. 
The poetry of this movement is based on legend and fairy tale; ours 
rings with no uncertain sound for freedom and truth. Walt Whitman 
alone can put to rout the whole group. His word rings true, is of the 
soil, is native, sanguine and original. 

What does all this art movement mean to America? It means that 
William Morris alone descended from the clouds of romanticism to 
put into practical, utilitarian form the charms and value of Beauty. 
This was work enough for one man to have done. We must see that 
he did not live in vain. Let us gird on the armor and attack the 
thousand-headed monster of Ugliness that crowds us at every turn. 
If we cannot all of us be William Morrises, let us be his disciples for 
better taste, fight ugliness with beauty, and thus reap a share of the 
reward that was so sweet to him. 








